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ERROR CORRECTED. 


Tur Publishers have for some time been at a 
loss how to account for the fact, that while their 
subscriptions have increased more rapidly than 
thev hoped for, they have received but few pay- 
ments. It has occurred to them as a mode of 
explaining both circumstances, that their patrons 
may have subscribed under the impression that 
no payment was expected for the paper. This 
is, however, by no means the case; and it is 
earnestly requested that the mistake may be 
rectified as soon as possible. 








Agriculture. 











* Let us enltivate the ground, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- | 


bished throughout our borders,” 


—— 
In pursuance of a resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture, passed 
June 20, 1820, authorizing a committee, Consist- 
ing of the President and Curators, to publish 
such communications to the society as they may 
think proper—it was resolved by the commit- 
tee, that the following be printed in the Na- 
tional Recorder, published by Littell & Henry, 
at Philadelphia. 
By order of the Curators. 
I. C. Jonxs, 


ON THE ALDERNEY COW, 
Read 20th October, 1818, 


Germantown, 10th Mo. 20th, 1818. 

To the President and Members of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture. 

With this you will receive a pound of 

butter made from the Alderney cow, im- 

ported in 1815, by Maurice and William 


Wurts, and now in my possession. She 
Voi. IV. 











| calved on the 13th of last month, and is 


now in fine condition, running on excel- 

lent pasture of orchard grass and white 

clover, and yields on an average about 14 

— of milk per day. From this ro 

the week ending the 7th inst. we obtaine 

10 quarts of cream, which produced 8 lbs. 

2oz. of butter, and the week succeeding 

103 quarts, which gave 8% lbs. of the qua- 

lity of the sample sent. You will perceive 

itis of so rich a yellow that it might be 
suspected some foreign colouring matter 
was added to it, but you may rely on it 
tliis is not the case. I may add, that one 
of the good properties of this valuable breed 
of cattle is, the ease with which the cream 
is churned, requiring but a few minutes to 
convert it into butter. When a proper op- 
portunity occurs, I shall endeavour to as- 
certain the quantity and quality of butter 
to be obtained per week from the Kerry 
cow, imported this summer from Ireland, 
and the Brittany cow from France, both of 
which breeds I have pure. 
I remain, very respectfully, 
Revusen Hares. 
P. S.—I received lately from De Witt 

Clinton, president of the New York So- 

ciety for promoting Agriculture, a small 

parcel of wheat, found in a wild state near 

Rome, in Oneida county, and supposed by 

him to be indigenous in New York. I 

sowed yesterday one-sixteenth of a bushel 

on the one-thirty-second part of an acre of 
good ground, and next year hope to give 
you an account of its produce. It is said 
to “have succeeded admirably this year, 
and appears to be proof against winter, 
hulling and smut.” With this I hand you 

a sample. 

Additional Information relative to the 
Produce of the Alderney Cow, imported 
by M. and W. Wurts, in the year 1815, 
mentioned in the 4th volume of our Me- 
moirs. 





Read 19th January, 1819, 


This cow is a full bred Alderney, as wil! 
appear from the following certificate: 
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© Brixton, Surry, 7th Oct. 1815. 
“I hereby certify, that the cow shipped 
by Maurice Wurts & Co. in the Catherine 
and Edward, captain Vickery, has been 
raised by me from two full blooded Alder- 
neys which [ imported, and that the bull 
shipped by them in the same vessel, was 
imported from Alderney by Mr. Allmot of 
this place. 
(Signed) “Ricwarp Parr.” 


She is now 5 years and 8 months old, 


bull, Twelfth month, 15th, 1815, during 
her passage from England—2d, a heifer, 
Twelfth month, 3d, 1816—Sd, a bull, Ele- 
venth month, 15th, 1817—and 4th, a heifer, 
Ninth month, 25th, 1818; all of which are 
in my possession and likely to do well, and 
I hope will tend to improve the quality of 
the butter sent to our market, already just- 
ly celebrated. 

On the 17th of Tenth month, three weeks 
after the last calving, we churned 103 
quarts of cream, collected from one week’s 
milk, which produced 8 Ibs. of the richest 
and yellowest butter I ever saw; and yes- 
terday, at the end of sixteen weeks upon 
winter food (brewers’ grains and hay, with 
about one quart of Indian meal daily), we 
obtained 73 lbs. from a week’s gathering, 
of which the following is a detailed state- 
ment: 


1819. Ist mo.9 evening 4qfts. 1 hf. pt. 


morning 5 1 
evening 4 1 
morning 5 2 
| PE a 
evening 4 2 
12 9 Morning 5 2 
evening 4 2 
13 $morning 6 0 
evening 4 1 
morning 5 1 
14 co 
evening 35 0 
~ §morning 5 
15 lta 1 
evening 4 0 
16 morning 4 1 


or) 


Total - - 
of milk, yielded 8 quarts 1 pint of cream, 


dinner of the society this afternoon. 
Very respectfully, 


EUBEN HAarnEs. 
R. Peters, President of Phil. Soc. &c. &c. 








CHESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Westchester, (Penn.) June 21, 1820. 
The following interesting document, giving 





CHESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 














an account of the proceedings of the Cliester 


| County Agricultural Society, is well worthy the 


attenuon of our agricultural readers.— Ed. Ru- 
ral Mag. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Societ 
of Chester county, held at the court house, 
Westchester, Sixth month, 10th, 1820, 
Dr. William Darlington, vice president, in 
the chair; Isaac Sharpless, secretary; the 
committee of correspondence produced to 
the meeting the following report, which 


: being read, was unanimously adopted, viz. 
and has had the following calves: Ist, a | ad , J me 


REPORT. 

The committee appointed by the society 
to propose plans for its adoption, believing 
that the objects which may properly claim 
the attention of the association, are very 
numerous, are therefore free to suggest, 
whether it would not be advantageous to 
institute several standing committees, each 
of which should cultivate a particular de- 
partment of agriculture, or some of the sci- 


-ences that may minister to its improve- 
| ment. 


If the society should approve of this plan, 


_ we propose that these committees should 


be made up by voluntary associations 
among the members as far as practicable, 
each being at liberty to join himself to such 
as he may choose, and all vacancies and 
deficiencies in the numbers of said commmit- 
tees should be filled by the presiding offi- 


cer. They should in no cas¢ consist of 


less than five members, whose names should 
be entered on the minutes of the society; 
and they should each have a secretary to 


_receive communications, to arrange and 
digest the scattered materials they may 
collect, and to lay before the society such 


as may be thought worthy of its attention. 
All books, models, drawings, or speci- 
mens, that any of these committees procure 
in the course of their labours, shall be kept 
in such place as it should direct. 
It is recommended that the formation of 
the foliowing standing committees be au- 


thorized at the time—to be renewed at the 


7 qts. 3 hf. pts. | first stated meeting in each year. 


Ist. A committee on farm buildings, 


which made 73 lbs. full weight of butter, | fences of implements and husbandry. ‘Yo 


the quality of which the members will have | study the improvement of houses, barns, 


an opportunity of judging at the annual | 


barnyards and out-buildings, both as it re- 
gards the plan and materials. To examine 
the relative cost of the different kinds of 
fences, and the best methods of construct- 
ing or raising them. ‘To make improve- 
ments in the implements of husbandry, and 
to introduce such as may be made in other 
places. 

2d. A committee on the veterinary art. 
—To investigate the nature and origin of 
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AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES. 


the disease of domestic animals, and en- 
deavour to ascertain the best methods of 
prevention and cure. : 

3d. A committee on natural history, par- 
ticularly mineralogy and entomology. To 
develop the mineral productions of the 
country, and to ascertain its geological 
structure, partly for the purpose of desig- 
nating the kind of soil in each neighbour- 
hood. ‘To examine the habits of such in- 
sects as injure the crops of the farmer, with 
a view of discovering the means of des- 
troying them, or preventing their ravages ; 
and such other branches of natural history 
as are interesting to the agriculturist. 

4th. A committee on political economy. 
To attend to the political interests of agri- 
culture, and examine the manner in which 
public measures affect it. ‘To inquire into 
the utility ef public improvements, such as 
canals, bridges, and turnpike roads, and 
into the means of giving the agricultural 
class its due weight in the government. 

Sth. A committee on domestic animals. 
To inquire after and introduce the best 
kind, to endeavour to ascertain the most 
economical and the best methods of rear- 
ing, managing and feeding them, together 
with facts on the relative advantages of the 
employment of horses and oxen for labour. 

6th. A committee on grasses, grains and 
roots. To inquire after, and recommend 
the best and most profitable kinds, the 


time and manner of sowing and planting, | 
with the most proper quantity of each per | 


acre, also the previous preparation of the 
ground and seed, together with the best 
method of culture. 

7th. A committee on manures. To en- 
deavour to ascertain the relative advan- 
tages of barnyard manure, plaister, lime, 
burnt clay, ashes, and all other kinds of 
manure, with the time and manner of ap- 
plication of each, whether best applied on 
ploughed or grass lands, on the surface or 
ploughed in, deep or shallow; together with 
the best methods of accumulating and pre- 
paring barnyard and stable manure. 


Sth. A committee on fruit and forest | 


trees. T'o endeavour to ascertain the best 
and most useful fruits of all kinds, with 
the best method of making wine, and cider, 
Xc. To examine the causes of the prema- 
ture decay of fruit trees, with a view to 
their preservation. To ascertain the best 
time of cutting forest trees, as it respects 
the durability of the wood, under ground, 
or exposed to the weather; also for fuel. 
9th. A committee on irrigation and drain- 
ing. To ascertain the most profitable times 
of irrigation, with its uses. Also, the best 
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and most effectual methods of constructing 
drains. 

10th. A committee on horticulture. ‘To 
ascertain the best and most approved me- 
thods of managing kitchen gardens, attend 
to the introduction of useful vegetables, 
modes of culture, &c.; and also to promote 
good taste in the planning and arrangement 
of gardens generally. 

We further propose that the society re- 
commend to each of its practical members, 
regularly to enter into writing, the prepa- 
ration and state of the ground, at the time 
of sowing or planting each crop, the quan- 
tity and kind of manure and seed per acre, 
particulars relative to the weather, the pro- 
cess of culture, the times of sowing and ga- 
thering, and the amount of produce per 
acre, with such other particulars as may be 
thought worthy of notice, each part of which 
to be annually laid before them, in order 
that such facts as are deemed worthy of 
preservation, may be laid before the society. 

Resolved, That the members of the so- 
ciety generally, and such others as are 
friendly to the objects of the association, 
be requested to furnish the several com- 
mittees above named with such information 
relative to the subjects for which they are 
appointed as may be in their possession. 

Wm. Darutnerton, V. Pres’t. 
Isaac SHarp ess, Sec’ry. 








Political Economp. 


FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
OF SALES. 
From Say’s Traité d@ Economie Politique. 

Those who are engaged in various 
branches of industry, are accustomed to 
say that the difficulty is not in producing, 
but in selling; that there would be always 
merchandise enough produced, if a ready 
sale could be made of it When they get 
rid of their products slowly and with much 
difficulty and little profit, they say that 
money is scarce; the object of their wishes is 
a quick consumption, which increases sales 
and sustains the price. But if they are 
asked what circumstances and what causes 
are favourable to the sale of their products, 
it would be seen that the greater number of 
them have only confused notions upon the 
subject, that they do not well observe the 
facts, and explain them still worse; they 
take for granted what is very doubtful, 
wish for what is directly opposed to their 
interests, and seek from the public autho- 

rity a protection, fruitful in evil results. 
n order to form opinions more just and 

3 
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of a general application, in relation to what 
opens a vent to the products of industry, 
let us follow an analysis of facts best known 
and most certain; let us compare them 
with what we have already learned by the 
same method, and we shall perhaps dis- 
cover new and important truths, proper to 
enlighten the desires of industrious men, 
and of a nature to make sure the steps of 
those governments who are desirous of pro- 
tecting them. 

The man whose industry is applied to 
giving value to things, by creating in them 
some useful property, can hope that this 
value will be appreciated and rewarded 
only when others have the means of pre- 
curing it. In what do these means con- 
sist? In other values, other products, the 
fruits of their industry, of their capitals, of 
their land: from whence it results (although 
at first view it seems paradoxical), that it 
is production which opens a vent for pro- 
ducts. 

If a shopkeeper should say, it is not other 
products that I want in exchange for mine, 
it is money, it would be easy to prove to 
him that his purchaser can have procured 
the money in no other way, but by means 
of the products which he has created. When 
he has bartered his corn for money, and 
this money for your goods, he has in fact 
exchanged the corn for the goods. You 
say that it is money that you want; with 
this money, however, that the farmer has 


paid you, you have bought the raw mate- | 


rials necessary in your business, or have 
purchased the necessaries of life. You 
must perceive that it was not money that 
you really wanted, and that in fact you 
have bought other products with yours.* 

In all this it is not money that is pro- 
duced. It has only been made once, and 
that was by the worker of the mines who 
placed it in circulation. The thousand 
changes that it has gone through since that 
time have not increased its value; it has 
only been able to buy any commodity after 
it has been bought itself; and it has been 
bought simply in exchange for another va- 
lue, which was a product. 

Therefore, when it is said that sales are 
dull, because money is scarce, the means 
are taken for the cause; an error is com- 





* If it were otherwise, how could there be 
now bought in a single year in France five or 
six times as much as was purchased in the whole 
reign of the miserable and unfortunate Charles 
VI? It is evidently because five or six times as 
much value is annually produced, and that these 
values are bought the one by the other. 





— 














OF WHAT PROMOTES 


mitted, arising from the fact that almost all 
products are turned into money before they 
are exchanged for other merchandise; and 
because an article that appears so often 
seems to the vulgar to be the end of the 
transactions of which it is only the inter- 
mediate agent. We should not say that 
sales are dull, because money is scarce, but 
because other products are so. There is 
always money enough to serve for the cir- 
culation and reciprocal exchange of other 
values, when these values really exist. 
When money is wanting for the body of 
affairs, it is easily supplied, and the neces- 
sity of a supply is an indication of a fa- 
vourable circumstance—it is a proof that 
there has been much yaiue produced with 
which it. is desirable to purchase a great 
amount of other values. ‘The intermediate 
merchandise (money), which facilitates all 
these exchanges, is replaced in such cases 
with the greatest facility by meanst with 
which merchants are well acquainted, and 
money soon flows in, for the same reason 
that every kind of merchandise proceeds 
to the place where it is wanted. It is a 
good sign when money is wanted for the 
transactions of business, as it is a good sign 
when storehouses are wanted for goods. 

When a superabounding quantity of 
some particular kind of merchandise can- 
not find purchasers, it is so far from being 
the want of money that stops the sale ot 
it, that the sellers of this merchandise 
would be happy to receive the value of it 
in such commodities as they wish to con- 
sume, estimated at the current prices; 
they would not ask for money, and would 
have no need of it, because they only de- 
sired it in order to transform it inte com- 
modities for their consumption.{ 

What I have just said may be applied to 
every case in which merchandise or service 
is offered: they will always find a more 
ready sale where there are greater values 
produced, because it is in those places that 
the substance is created with which they 





~ Such as bills of exchange, post notes, let- 
ters of credit, &c. &e. 


+ By their consumption, I understand all that 
they use of what nature soever, as well that 
which is unproductive and satisfies the wants 
of themselves and families, as that which is re- 
productive and supplies their industry. A ma- 
nufacturer of wool, and a manufacturer of cot- 
ton, consume at the same time wool for them- 
selves and for their manufactures; but what- 
ever be the end of their consumption, whether 
it be to reproduce, or to enjoy, they seek to 
rd what they consume with what they pro- 

uce. 
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are bought—I mean value. Money serves 

only a momentary use in the double ex- 

change; when the business is finished, it is 

always found that products have paid for 
roducts. 

It is worth while to remark, that from 
the moment a product is created, it offers 
avent for other products to the full amount 
of its value. In fact when the producer 
has finished any thing, his greatest desire 
is to sell it, that it may not be idle in his 
hands. But he is in no less haste to get 
rid of the money which the sale procures 
him, that he may not lose by that being 
idle. Now, he can only get rid of the mo- 
ney by buying some product with it. We 


see, then, that the single fact of the forma- | 


tion of a product, opens, from that mo- 
ment, a sale for other products. 

This being the case, some will say, how 
does it happen that there is such a prodi- 
gious difficulty, especially when the situa- 
tion of affairs is not very prosperous, in 
the circulation of the products of industry, 
from whence it arises that but little profit 
is made. 

This is a very natural question, but the 
answer to it cannot be given in few words: 
it is voluminous, and will be found spread 
throughout all this work, which shows what 
is favourable or unfavourable to sales, in 
showing what is so to production. I shall 
in this place merely observe, that the defi- 
cient circulation of a product, or even of a 
number of products, is entirely occasioned 
by some channels of industry being choked 
up. There is then found in those channels 
a greater quantity of products than the ge- 
neral necessities require, and that this is 
the case because other channels so far from 
being choked up, are provided with but few 
products, which, on account of their scar- 
city, are sought after as much as the others 
are neglected. It is because the products 
wanted have suffered, that the superabun- 
dant products find no sale, and that their 
value is reduced. In plainer language, a 
great many people buy less because they 
have gained* less; and they have gained 
less, because they have found difficulties 
in the employment of their means of pro- 
duction, or because the means theinselves 
were wanting. | 

Thus we may remark, that the times 
in which certain commodities do not sell 





* Gains are composed in all situations, from 
the greatest merchant to the lowest labourer, 
of the part that they obtain of the values pro- 
duced. The proportion in which this distribu- 
tion takes place, forms the subject of the second 
hook of this work. 





PRODUCTION AND SALE. 


| 
| 
| 








_ riods of time within his knowledge. 
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well, are precisely those when other things 
rise to an excessive price;t and as these 
high prices ought to have been a sufficient 
motive to induce their production, there 
must have been greater causes or violent 
means, such as natural or political disasters, 
the rapacity or unskilfulness of govern- 
ments, forcibly to keep up such a penury 
on one side, which causes a repletion on 
the other; when this cause of the political 
disease is at an end, the means of produc- 
tion are applied to the vacant channels, and 
the product of these absorbs the overflow of 
the others; the equilibrium is restored, and 
would rarely cease to exist if the means of 
production were left entirely at liberty.t 
The producer who should believe that 
his consumers were composed not only of 
those who also produce, but likewise of 
other classes who do not produce any 
thing material, such as public officers, phy- 
sicans, lawyers,divines, &c. and who should 
thence draw the inference that there are 
otlier vents besides those opened by per- 
sons who produce, he would, I say, show 
very clearly that he judged from the sur- 
face, and did not penetrate to the bottom 
of things. In fact, the public officer who 
carries his money to a shopkeeper, has re- 
ceived it himself from a producer: for with 
what value has his salary been paid ? with 
the contributions of individuals undoubted- 
ly. And with what have these individuals 
purchased the money that they have con- 
tributed? with the values they have pro- 
duced. If the man in office makes use of 
this money to buy the objects of his con- 
sumption, he substitutes himself for the 
private producer, who is thus prevented 
from purchasing for himself what he would 
have obtained with his product. It is, how- 
ever, with the fruit of the industry of this 





{ It is easy for every reader to apply these 
general observations to the countries and pe- 
We hada 
very striking example in France in the years 
1811, 1812, and 1813, when colonial products, 
corn and many other products, bore the most 
extravagant prices, while many other commodi- 
ties were much reduced and met with no advan- 
tageous sales. 


+ These considerations which are fundamen- 
tal for every treatise or memoir on commercial 
matters, and for every operation of the adminis- 


| tration relative to the same objects, have been 


almost unknown till this time. It appears as if 
truth had only been found by chance, and that 
the good route has been chosen by government 
(when this has luckily been the case) only by a 
confused feeling of its propriety, without being 
themselves convinced of it, and witheut the 


| means of convincing others. 
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private man, that the purchases have been 
made, and it is not less certain that even 
those who do not themselves produce, can 
only buy with products.* 


(> Some interesting consequences from the |) DE 5 , ; 
| dition, which has thus called forth the ap- 


foregoing principles, will be published next 
week. 








IHiscelianp. * 


From the New York Literary Journal. 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In my lastt I stated the indifference to 
classical literature which existed in this 
country, and at the same time endeavour- 
ed to expose some of the causes to which 
it might be referred. The present shall be 
devoted to a few general observations on 
the advantages to be derived from the 
study of the Greek and Roman writers. 





It must appear rather a singular fact to | 
those who discredit the value of this spe- | 


cies of knowledge, that the study of ancient | ple without becoming acquainted with their 


; . | history, manners, customs and philosophy; 
rosecuted by his successors, was the prin- | jy’ att :; : 
PI y ‘ ads and thus, in perusing the classic authors, 


literature, commenced by Petrarch, and 


cipal agent in bringing about the restora- 
tion of learning in modern times. Amid 
the mysticism of the philosophy which go- 
verned Europe during the dark ages, the 
glory of ancient learning was extinguished. 
In the fifteenth centur 
ters commenced, whic 
characterized by the enthusiasm with which 
the classic authors of antiquity were sought 
after and studied. Ever since that period, 
this branch of knowledge has maintained 
an equally elevated station: it has been 
cultivated with unceasing ardour in every 


Beside this, if we consult the history of 
some of the most distinguished individuals 
the world has ever seen, we shall find them 
uniformly setting a high value upon their 


skill in classical learning, and referring the mind to the acquisition of undoubted 
much of their excellence to that very source. | 


These are facts which cannot be denied, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them 





* The capitalist who expends the interest that 
he receives from his capital, expends his part of 


The second book developes the rules upon which 
he takes part of the products; and even when 


he dissipates the principal of his capital, it is al- | 
ways products that he expends, because this ca- 
pital itself is only products, reserved indeed for | 
a reproductive consumption, but which may | 
easily be spent unproductively, as they always 
are when they are dissipated. 

Tt See p. 70. 





ON CLASSICAL LEARNING 


are obvious. Either that the most refined 
nations, as well as individuals, have been 
labouring under a singular delusion, and 
are still suffering under it, or there must 
be some intrinsic excellence in classic eru- 


probation and applause of mankind. In the 
mind of any person not wholly ignorant on 
this subject, no hesitation can exist. 

If the object of education be to teach us 
rather how to think, than what to think, as 
undoubtedly it ought to be, then the study 
of language is better calculated to fulfil 
this object, than instruction in any other 
kind of knowledge; for it at once affords 
the best possible exercise for every faculty 
of the mind. Not merely the memory, but 
the imagination, the judgment, and the rea- 
soning powers, are all called into action, by 
the selection, combination and arrangement 
of the different elements, which enter into 
the structure of a language. Besides, it is 
impossible to study the language of a peo- 


_the mind becomes familiarized with the 
genius, eloquence, and exploits, of those 


renowned states of ancient days, whose 
fame shall be borne on the wing of time 


_down to the remotest generations. Nor is 
a new era in let- 


was principally | 


this all: The writings of the ancients 
abound with the most accurate and sublime 
views of human nature, viewed either as 
modified by government, science, and reli- 
gion, or as unaffected by any of these 
causes, and descriptive of the species, in 


every age and country, and under every 


| 


; _ variety of circumstance and situation. The 
enlightened nation, and has formed the | man who grasps all this, cannot but find 
basis of instruction in all those universities ‘his power of attention strengthened, his 
which have sent forth the greatest men. | - 


fancy illumined, and all his mental powers 
enlarged. 

The influence of the abstract sciences in 
evolving the intellect, is partial and trivial, 
when compared to this. They bend down 


truths, but leave nothing for ingenuity or 
fancy to exercise their powers upon. After 
a proposition is demonstrated, the point 


_which was aimed at ts reached, and all ex- 


_ertion then ceases. 


the products to which his capital has contributed. | advantage attending mathematical pur- 


But this negative dis- 


suits, is not all that may be alleged against 


them. In most persons they have a direct 








tendency to weaken the force of moral evi- 
dence on the mind, at the same time that 
they destroy, in a great measure, the taste 


for elegant literature. Almost every one 
_has met with instances of the former, in per- 


sons who deny the truth of a moral propo- 








IN THE UNITED STATES. 


sition, because it is not supported by ma- 
thematical evidence. As illustrative of the 
latter, is the anecdote of a profound ma- 
thematician who sagely declared, he could 
see no beauty in the works of Shakspeare, 
because “they did not prove any thing.” 
These remarks are not penned witha view 
of degrading this science; it is assuredly 
useful and necessary to complete a perfect 
system of education; but when compared 
with classical learning, it must ever be es- 
teemed only of secondary importance. 
But the classics are not merely valuable 
as affording the best exercise to the mind 
during their acquisition: A knowledge of 
them is essential to the formation of purity 
of style and chastity of taste; and it may 
be asserted that elegant literature never 
flourished in a nation where the ancient 
classics were not familiarly known. Italian 
literature saw her brightest days after her 
Petrarch and Boccacio had roused the at- 
tention of their countrymen to the value of 
ancient learning. The purest models of 
English literature have also been formed 
from the same source. Addison is perhaps 
the most perfect illustration that could be 
alduced. He devoted his early years to 
the constant study of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, and from them caught that 
genuineness of taste and correctness of 
style, which have thrown such a charm 
around his productions, and have consti- 
tuted him, “one of the best authors since 
the Augustan age.” The United States un- 
fortunately afford a negative argument in 
favour of the position just laid down. It is 
a fact, which it were idle to attempt to 
deny, that many of our best writers, al- 
though abounding in forcible and original 
thoughts, in flashes of vigorous fancy, and 
in energetic arguments, are yet lamentably 
defective in that purity of diction, that 
grace and elegance of style and expression, 
which characterize the finest efforts of 
English literature. A stronger proof of 
corruption of taste, and the vitiation of 
language which prevails, cannot be demand- 
ed, than may be obtained bya reference to 
the Baccalaureate Addresses delivered by 
a president of one of our colleges, who, 
from his commanding situation, one would 
suppose ought to be looked up to as a mo- 
del of pure taste, and correct composition. 
It is unnecessary to spend much time in 
peor out the advantages of classical 
earning to professional gentlemen. To 
the divine, every one will admit that it is 
absolutely indispensable. And what law- 
yer will be found hardy enough to assert, 
that his eloquence may not be chastened 
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and elevated, by contemplating the energy 
and vehemence of Demosthenes, and the 
majesty and luxuriance of Cicero? And 


| what physician, who has ever soared above 


the mere quackery of his profession, will 
not acknowledge, that he considers his 
knowledge of the languages as one of his 
most valuable possessions? 

Let it not be objected that an adequate 
knowledge of the contents of ancient au- 
thors, may be obtained from translations, 
and therefore that it is a superfluous ex- 
pense of time and labour to study the ori- 
ginals. As a refutation of the fact, alleged 
in this objection, I might safely appeal to 
the experience of every scholar; indeed, any 
person who has taken the trouble of ex- 
amining the translations of the classics, 
must confess, that the very best of them 
give but an imperfect conception of an au- 
thor; while the majority are burlesques upon 
scholarship and good sense. But, admitting 
that the ideas of an author may be conveyed 
with sufficient precision into another lan- 
guage, still it is impossible to transfuse into 
itany correct conception of his style and dic- 
tion, which so materially stamp the character 
of a writer. Volney justly remarks, that 
“without possessing the language, it is im- 
possible to appreciate either the genius or 
character of a nation. Interpreters can 
never supply the defect of a direct com- 
munication.” (Travels in Syria and Egypt.) 
It is impossible to catch the spirit of an 
author, without knowing the language in 
which his writings are actually embodied. 
Who would believe that the sublimity of 
Milton, or the beauties of Shakspeare, could 
ever be represented in a Dutch or Russian 
version? The truth is, the language of every 
nation is peculiar, possessing numberless 
terms and phrases which cannot be render- 
ed into another language without losing all 
their force and spirit; and hence transla- 
tions must necessarily always be defective, 
if not erroneous, representations of the ori- 
ginals. 

Nor let it be objected, that the study of 
classical learning is unfavourable to virtue. 
For mv own part, I believe its effects to be 
directly the reverse. What writers abound 
more than the ancients, in exhortations to 


| the culture of all the moral and social vir- 


tues? Where are to be found more power- 
ful incentives to the love of country, filial 
piety, the practice of temperance, disinter- 
ested friendship, than in the writings of 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Seneca, and Cicero? I 
believe no man ever rose from the perusal 
of them, with one virtuous principle cor- 
rupted, or one generous propensity un- 
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strengthened. Besides, the contemplative 
spirit which classical study in a peculiar 
manner engenders, and the trains of re- 
flections to which it gives rise, are eminent- 
ly propitious to the improvement of all the 
sensibilities and moral tendencies of our 
nature. But if classical literature be unfa- 
vourable to virtue, how comes it to pass 
that in every country, the men most dis- 
tinguished for their piety, I mean the cler- 
gy, have uniformly patronized it; and the 
most celebrated of them have been those 
who drank the deepest at the fountains of 
ancient learning. 





FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER, 


Penitentiary System in the United States. 
NO. IV. 

I shall here consider the construction 
of the necessary buildings for such an in- 
stitution. This has been generally over- 
looked by most of the states (as far as my 
information extends), and elegance instead 
of utility has been adopted. ‘There can 
be no objection to combining both ; but at 
any rate, the one should be paramount to 


the other, where the system would be bene- | 


fited by a preference in the construction. 
It should, in my judgment, be a square 
block of buildings with dividing walls, 
making three grand divisions, with a cor- 
responding area to each, separating the 
convicts agreeably to their classes. This 
should be a subject of the first importance 
in the organization of the government; for 
it is all important in a good police. Its 
effects can only be appreciated by experi- 
ence: the lower floors of the buildings in- 
tended for workshops, should be large and 
airy; the upper stories, with arches be- 
tween each, divided into small apartments 
to ledge the convicts, where they could 
have no communication whatever with each 
other: thus locked up, after working all 
day, seeing and hearing nothing, they are 
in a proper condition to reflect on their 
past conduct, and feel the effect of punish- 
ment. They are likewise deprived of the 
opportunity of giving and receiving lessons 
in vice and immorality, as well as devising 

lans for insurrection. The police must 

e bad indeed to give an opportunity to 
form such plans in their workshops; nay, 
it is impossible, without a great declension 
of duty on the part of their officers. 

The classing of the convicts is very im- 
portant and necessary in a well regulated 
government: its effects have been clearly 
demonstrated in the Virginia penitentiary, 
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PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


and if the building was such as desired, 
its beneficial tendency would be greatly 
increased. 

In some of the northern states they com- 
plain exceedingly of their institutions of a 
similar nature, particularly in New York; 
and well they may, unless a recent change 
has been made in their police ; it is as much 
impossible for them to move smoothly on 
under their present organization,as it would 
be to have a well regulated and disciplined 
army, without a skilful general; or to ma- 
nage a ship uf war with success, in time of 
action, without a commander to direct its 
movements. ‘There is generally attached 
to these institutions a group of officers, 
without a responsible oe efficient head to 
direct their operations. Good governments 
in all countries, situations, and places, de- 
pend on good officers; and they cannot be 
secured without a corresponding responsi- 
bility, and odium attached where there is a 
inisapplied administration. 

There has been too much of a sickly 
and squeamish humanity introduced into 
the government of these institutions, no 
doubt from the purest, though very mis- 
taken motives; too much of abstract prin- 
ciples applied in the place of practical rea- 
son. It is necessary to the good govern- 
ment of these institutions, that the execu- 
tive and police officers should have the 
power to put down obstinate and turbulent 
conduct in the convicts, with prompt el- 
fect. 

The frequent and unnecessary visiters 
from wanton curiosity, and the intercourse 
between the convicts and their friends, 
(either in person or by writing), have a 
strong and pernicious effect upon the best 
interests and objects of the institutions ; 
that of wanton and curious visiters degrade 
the convict, saps the punishment, and 
makes it a mockery. ‘To confine felons, 
and furnish them with all the necessaries 
of life, in health as well as in sickness, 
and let them have communication with 
their friends, to inform, and in return be 
informed, of health, condition, &c. with 
all the occurrences of life (as is the case 
in some of the institutions), renders the 
system radically defective and unmanage- 
able; this must inevitably be amended, or 
abandon it altogether. 

The foregoing remarks are not visionary 
ideas of speculation, but the result of deli- 
berate reflection of one who has paid atten- 
tion to the subject, and endeavoured to be- 
come acquainted with human nature; un- 
der a belief, that were the United States 
to adopt the penitentiary system, with 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


suitable laws for its government, avoiding 
the rock on which most of such institutions 
have split, it would be a serious benefit to 
the nation. 

Accept my thanks, sirs, for the indul- 
gence given me by the use of your paper, 
in this endeavour to promote the objects of 
humanity. [now leave the subject to be 
taken up by men of greater talent, and 
oreater leisure. Beccarlia. 


—Ewae 
--_-----— 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


We are not qualified to form an opinion as to 
what is the best standard of measure, but we 
think our readers will agree with the writer of 
the following article from the New York States- 
man in his general views. 


A late Washington paper mentioned, 
that the weights and measures used in that 
city have become so incerrect as to render 
it necessary to rectify them: and in doing 
that, it has been proposed by the proper 
authorities at the seat of government, to 
take the weights and measures of Mary- 
land, as the most accurate standard. It 
has for some time been my intention to say 
something on this subject, and as there is 
at this moment little to engage the atten- 
tion, except robberies, piracies, murders, 
and executions, a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing my purpose may 
not present itself. 

Ina great commercial nation like the 
United States, whatever can facilitate and 
expedite the transaction of business is con- 
ducive to the interest and convenience of 
the citizen, and therefore worthy of the at- 
tention of government. The advantages 
which have resulted from the uniform na- 
tional currency, adopted by the government 
of the United States, have been extensively 
realized, and form a powerful argument in 
favour of similar regulations and improve- 
ments with regard to weights and mea- 
sures, which in every point of view are of 
no less importance. Our national currency, 
both in simplicity and beauty, far surpasses 
that of any other country; the coins of the 
United States are superior to all others in 
the uniform principle of their value, the 
elegance of the devices they bear, and the 
neatness of the mintage. It is truly asto- 
nishing that England, which has for many 
centuries been the greatest commercial na- 
tion in the world, should have for so long 
a time retained such an irregular, incon- 
venient, and yin ener sg In that 
country accounts are kept in pounds, shil- 
lings, pence, and farthings, between which 
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there is no common ratio, and which differ 
from the circulating medium. By the in- 
troduction of the decimal principle, the 
American Congress avoided the confusion 
and perplexity which characterize the Eng- 
lish currency, and invented a system, in 
which the coins increase in value by a re- 
cular and the most simple ratio, and where 
the several denominations used in keeping 
accounts correspond with the circulating 
medium. ‘This happy invention has su- 
perseded the necessity of compound arith- 
metic so far as it relates to money, and the 
merest child can reckon and keep accounts 
with ease and accuracy. As American 
money increases in a tenfold proportion, 
which forms the basis of our system of 
numbers, it requires nothing more than the 
application of the simple rules of arithme- 
tic to render a person an accountant. 

It is easy to see that the decimal prin- 
ciple may be applied in the same manner, 
and to a much greater extent in regulating 
weights and measures. The first object 
would be to obtain a correct standard, which 
should be kept at the capital of the United 
States, so that Maryland should borrow of 
Washington, instead of Washington of Ma- 
ryland. The method of obtaining an accu- 
rate standard would be to divide a pendu- 
lum, which vibrates seconds into decimal 
parts which might be carried to any given 
extent. For instance, to construct a table 
of long measure, let the length of the pendu- 
lum or any part of it constitute the basis of 
it, and the subdivisions and multiplications 
of it decrease and increase in a tenfold 
proportion. Thus, ten barley corns should 
make an inch; ten inches, a foot; ten feet, a 
rod; ten rods, a furlong, &c. A new no- 
menclature of denominations would be ne- 
cessary, Which might be formed without 
difficulty on philosophical principles. T'a- 
bles of square and cubic measure would be 
still more convenient and easy to be retain- 


| ed in the memory, since the several deno- 


minations would always be of ten; as 100, 
1000, 10,000, &c. 

From the standard of measures a deci- 
mal series of weights might readily be form- 
ed. A cubic inch, or a cubic foot of distill- 
ed water, or pure gold, should constitute 
the basis of the weights, and decimal parts 
and multiples of this taken for the several 
denominations, as in the tables of measure. 
Thus 10 drachms should make an ounce; 
10 ounces a pound, &c. It is well known 
that the French have adopted a system 
somewhat similar to the one now proposed, 
which has greatly simplified the complex 
process of caleulation. As the decimal 
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principle was extended to the admeasure- 
ment of time, and an alteration of the sab- 
bath, a strong prejudice was excited against 
the whole system, which is probably the 
reason why it has received so little atten- 
tion. In other respects the improvement is 
worthy of imitation. 

Among the advantages of such a system 
may be reckoned the following: 

1. It would save much time, nerplexity 
and labour in the education of youth, and 
in the acquisition of knowledge with per- 
sons of maturer years. Compound arith- 
metic, as it now stands, may justly be con- 
sidered in a common education what the 
5th proposition is in geometry, “the ass’s 
bridge” to the student; and more time is 
commonly spent on this part of the arith- 
metic, and the perplexities growing out of 
it, than on all the rest of the system. Few 
memories can long retain the several deno- 
minations of weights and measures; and at 
the age a boy commonly begins with arith- 
metic, he is incapable of applying the ta- 
bles, even if he recollects them. As the 
denominations are regulated by no common 
principle or ratio, a distinct exercise of the 
memory is required on each, whereas in de- 
cimal arithmetic, the name only is required, 
since the number affixed to it 1s always the 
same. What boy comprehends the ration- 
ale of carrying by 53, 163, or 2724? And 
yet these complex exercises meet him at 
the threshold of arithmetic. This may 
seem a trifling object to some, but im- 
provements in modes of education, and the 
facilities of acquiring knowledge, ought 
never to be beneath the attention of a le- 
gislator. If one or two years, or even one 
or two months be saved from the ordinary 
time allotted to one branch of education, 
and devoted to another, it is an item in 
economy which ought not to be disregarded. 

2. The system proposed would introduce 
reat facility, expedition, and accuracy in 
mercantile transactions and book keeping. 
No person, however prompt he may be in 
the use of figures, can reckon upa column 
of pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, 
or of ounces, pounds, quarters, &c. with as 
much ease and correctness as he could de- 
cima! numbers. Of the truth of this, no 
other proof is needed than the convenience, 
which has been realized from a change of 
our currency. 

$. The importance of a uniform and cor- 
rect standard of weights and measures 
throughout the United States. At present 
in case of a variation, as that at Washing- 
ton, there is no settled standard by which 
the inaccuracy is to be rectified. 














NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


at New Orleans shall weigh but 19 cwt. at 
New York, who shall decide at which place 
the scales are wrong? Cases may readily 
be imagined in which a difference of this 
kind might be of great importance, and 
lead to serious consequences. In sucha 
vast commercial country as the United 
States, where articles to the value of mil- 
lions are daily bought and sold, the mi- 
nutest inaccuracy in detail, would amount 
to an immense sum in the aggregate. It 
becomes those who legislate for such a na- 
tion to remove every obstruction, and to 
afford every convenience, to the most equi- 
table and expeditious interchange of com- 
modities. 

There are some objections, it is true, to 
this proposed regulation, such as the difli- 
culty of a transition from one mode otf 
reckoning to another, the expense of new 
weights and measures, the alterations 
which would be required in books, maps, 
&c. But all these inconveniences were 
encountered in the change of our currency, 
and the benefit has already far outweighed 
the expense and trouble. When we consi- 
der what we may be permitted to hope— 
that the United States will for centuries to 
come be one of the first commercial nations 
on the globe, how trifling will the expense 
and temporary inconvenience of such a 
change appear, when compared with the 
numerous and important advantages with 
which it will be attended. 

To many persons this scheme may ap- 
pear visionary—by others, [ hope it will be 
deemed rational, practicable, and useful. 
At any rate Congress may devote a day to 
the subject with as much profit to the na- 
tion, as they wasted a month at the last 
session in debates on the slave question. 

 ————— 
From the Georzia Gazette. 
NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

On the Creek Indian lands, a couple of 
miles from the line that separates that na- 
tion from Gwinnett county, in Georgia, is 
a natural curiosity, as well as a convincing 
proof that ere an European foot pressed on 
American soil, the aborigines of this coun- 
try were not unacquainted with the art of 
warfare. ‘The (so called) Stone Mountain, 
is a rock much in the shape of a sugar loaf 
—it is upwards of two thousand feet in 
height, and about four miles in circumfe- 
rence at the bottom. One side of the rock 
projects forward seventy or eighty feet; 
the height from below is awful—almost 
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sradual ascent to about three-fourths of the 
way up; when you come to a level space 
fifty feet wide, that extends entirely around 
the rock. 

On the outward side of this level are 
fortifications, except on that side that pro- 
jects forward: where indeed none are ne- 
cessary. The fortifications are six feet 
wide; and in places where the rocks have 
not been made use of as sources of amuse- 
ment to visiters in rolling them down the 
sides of this rugged rock, they are twelve 
feet high—and a mile and an half long. 
The native Indians can in no way account 
why and when these fortifications were 
made. It certainly is a stupendous memo- 
rial of Indian valour and industry. After 
passing this fortified place and gaining the 
summit of this rock, you then are indeed 
well paid for the fatigue and danger of as- 
cending so high. It is impossible to con- 
vey an idea of the grandeur of the sight 
you behold! Wraptin wonder, and in me- 
ditation, it is some time ere your confused 
and hurried ideas can well comprehend the 
sublimity of the scene. I will only remark, 
that the Allegheny and Cumberland, or 
Great Laurel Ridge Mountains, the latter 
two hundred and twenty miles distant, are 
distinctly seen from this “ mother of rocks.” 





MOULD. 


Nothing can be more curious than the 
appearance exhibited by mouldiness, when 
viewed through a microscope. If looked at 
by the naked eye, it seems nothing but an 
irregular tissue of filaments; but the mag- 
nifying glass shows it to be a forest of small 
plants, which derive their nourishment from 
the moist substance which serves them as 
abase. ‘The stems of these plants may be 
plainly distinguished ; and sometimes their 
buds, some shut and some open. They 
have much similarity to mushrooms, the 
tops of which, when they come to maturity, 
emit an exceeding fine dust, which is their 
seed. Mushrooms, it is well known, are 
the growth of a single night, but those in 
miniature, of which we are speaking, seem 
to come to perfection in a much less space 
of time than that; hence we account for 
the extraordinary progress which mouldi- 
ness makes in a few hours. Another curi- 
ous observation of the same kind is, that 
M. Ashfield, seeing some stones covered 
with a sort of dust, had the curiosity to ex- 
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| at the edges. They were striated also from 


the centre to the circumference, as certain 
kinds of mushrooms are. He further re- 
marked, that they contained, above their 
upper covering, a multitude of small grains 
shaped like cherries flattened, which he 
suspected were the seed: and finally he 
observed, among the forest of mushrooms, 
several small red insects, which probably 
fed upon them. 

The lycoperdon, or puff-ball, is a plant 
of the fungus kind, which grows in the form 
of a tubercle, covered with small grains, 
very like shagreen. If pressed, it bursts, 
and emits an exceedingly fine kind of dust, 
which flies off under the appearance of 
smoke. If some of the dust be examined 
with the microscope, it appears to consist 


of perfectly round globules, of an orange 


colour, the diameter of which is only about 
the 1-50th part of the thickness of a hair, 
so that each grain of this dust is but the 
1-125000th part of a globule, equal in dia- 


‘meter to the breadth of a hair. 


‘ PERSIAN OPIUM. 


An article, sold under the name of Per- 
sian opium, having been introduced into 
this city from New York, and sold for 
opium, which was generally considered as 
spurious, a number of druggists of this city 
met at Yohe’s hotel, to take the subject into 
consideration. A committee was appoint- 
ed to examine the article, and report toa 
subsequent meeting. The report having 
been read, it was ordered that the same 


should be printed. 


The committee appointed to examine the 
article introduced into some of the drug 
stores of this city, called Persian opium, 
reported as follows:— 

Of all the articles of the materia medica, 
opium is the most important, and the most 
essential to the successful practice of a phy- 
sician. It is prescribed in a greater range 
of diseases than any other medicine, and 1s 


_an indispensable remedy in many of the 
most fatal and terrible disorders that af- 
flict the human system. 


1 It isnot alone to 
the distressing effects of nervous and con- 
stitutional irritation, and to alleviate the 
anguish and torture of pain, that opium is 


administered; in the crisis of acute dis- 
ease, life and death are in question, and 
the result is impending on a judicious ad- 
ministration of a grain of pure opium. It 
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Is not necessary here to enlarge on the | 774 
high obligation imposed on all dealers in | 77 
drugs to abstain from tampering with the |} 
| articles they sell, to vend none of whose 


amine it with a microscope, and he found 
that it consisted of small microscopic mush- 
rooms, raised on pedicles, the heads of 
which, round the middle, were turned up 
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‘purity they have a doubt; or to dwell on | 


the guilt and criminality of those, who will 
deliberately adulterate their medicine, or 
delude the unwary practitioner, by im- 
posing on him a deleterious or inert reme- 
dy, to the destruction of his patient. 

In the commerce of this country and of 
Europe, two species of opium only are 
known, the Turkey and the East Indian— 
Persian opium has not before been heard 
of. ‘I'he Turkey opium is much more pure 
than the East Indian, and is that which is 
solely used in the practice of medicine in 
Europe and America. It is by the strength 
and qualities of Turkey opium, that prac- 
titioners regulate their prescriptions, and 
consequently, it is that only which should 
be sold when opium is to be employed as 
medicine. 


The committee in order to perform the | 


duty entrusted to them, proceed to a com- 
parative examination of Turkey opium, and 
the article called Persian opium, in their 
sensible, chemical and medical properties, 
of which they present the ensuing state- 
ment: 


1st. Sensible Properties—Persian opium. 
Its colour is deep black; soft in consis- 








tency, as though lately made up; oily, | 
greasing the paper in which it is enveloped; 


of a nauseous, not well defined smell; of a | . satiilies aihianiar ai alee inant 
. es . . re ¥ ‘ 2 - 
mawkish taste, with a feeble impression of | UUMEeCtate Change, fark ¢ aes, § 


sweetness. Turkey opium—colour of a 
reddish brown; when fresh imported soft, 
but most generally hard; never oily; of a 
peculiar virose, well defined smell, which 


cannot be mistaken; of a bitier, strong | 


taste, leaving a sense of pungency and heat 
on the tongue and fauces. 

The sensible properties of these two ar- 
ticles are so entirely distinct, that the most 
inexperienced person could not hesitate in 
distinguishing between them. Itis the sen- 


sible qualities of the medicines, that the | 


dealers in them generally consult, to as- 


certain their goodness, and any one with | 


the slightest knowledge of opium, must 
have suspected the sophistication, or the 
inertness of Persian opium, at the first 
glance. 


2d. Chemical Properties.—Half an ounce 
of Persian opium (so called) was infused in 
four ounces of water. The whole of it was 
dissolved, or diffused through the water, 
leaving no residual matter. When filtered, 
the infusion was black, and there was col- 
lected on the filter 37 grains of a black 
matter having a faint smell of tobacco. 

The same quantity of Turkey opium 
was infused in the same quantity of water. 








The soluble parts were soon dissolved, 
leaving behind an elastic, plastic mass, hav- 
ing a strong resemblance to gluten, and 
which, when dried, weighed 71 grains. The 
solution was of a light wine pe a 

To a portion of the watery solution of 
Persian opium, was added a small quantity 
of alcohol. A precipitation of a dirty white 
colour, diffused through the solution, im- 
mediately took place. The same quantity 
of the watery solution of Turkey opium 
and the same quantity of alcohol, as in the 
preceding experiment, were mixed toge- 
ther. The solution remained perfectly 
transparent. 

To ascertain the effects of different tests, 
the watery solution of the spurious and 
Turkey opiums was used, the result of 
which is contained in the following expe- 
riment: 

Infusion of galls, Persian opium—A 
slight yellowish white coloured precipitate, 
that did not subside. ‘Turkey opium—a co- 
pious white precipitation, that immediately 
subsided, with an appearance of being 
curdled. 

Acetate of lead, Persian opium—A slight 
precipitation of a brown colour, diffused 
through the solution. Turkey opium— 
white precipitate soon subsiding. 

Sulphate of copper, Persian opium—No 


tate on standing. ‘Turkey opium, instant 
precipitate of a white colour. 

Sulphate of zinc, Persian opium—No 
precipitate. ‘Turkey opium—a_ copious 
white precipitate. 

Subcarbonate of potash, Persian opium 
—No precipitate—the solution becoming 
slightly turbid, of a dark colour. ‘Turkey 
opium—a copious curdled precipitate, of a 
white colour. 

Sulphate of iron—No precipitate—the 
solution became ofa deepercolour. Turkey 
opium—a reddish brown precipitate, which 
did not subside. 

Half an ounce of Persian opium was in- 
fused in four ounces of alcohol. There re- 
mained 67 grains insoluble residue. A por- 
tion was evaporated to dryness, and a soft 
sweetish extract was obtained, without any 
resin. To the alceholic solution, water was 
added, a diffused precipitation ensued, 
which subsided on standing some hours. 
The addition of water to the alcoholic so- 
lution of Turkey opium, occasioned an im- 
mediate copious precipitate subsiding at 
once. 

Having made the above general exami- 
nation of the chemical qualities of the ar- 
ticle submitted to our consideration, it was 
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A HOKSE’S STRENGTH—GEORGE Iii. 


thought proper to ascertain what were the 
effects produced by it on the system. 

3d. Medical Properties.—A grain was 
taken by one of the committee. The pulse 
beat 85 strokes in a minute. No percepti- 
ble alteration in it took place. About an 
hour afterwards, a slight nausea was felt. 
Another of the committee, took 50 drops of 
the tincture without perceiving any effect. 
Mr. Brit, a student of medicine, took 2 
grains at a dose, in the morning, two hours 
after breakfast; his pulse beating 80 strokes. 
In 5 minutes, 78; 10 minutes, 76; 15 mi- 
nutes, 76; 25 minutes, 75; SO minutes, 76; 
40 minutes, 74. ‘Two grains more were 
taken—5 minutes, pulse 72; 15 minutes, 
72; 25 minutes, 72; 35 minutes, 72. The 
skin remained perfectly cool; there was 
no sensation of heat, flushing of the face, 
or other effects produced by a large dose 
of opium. An hour and a half after taking 
the dose, a slight nausea was felt, and about 
halfa gill of fluid thrown from the stomach. 
One of the students at the hospital, took 
half an ounce of the tincture in one dose, 
without experiencing any stimulant or so- 
porific effect from it. 

From the examination to which the com- 
mittee have submitted the article called 
Persian opium, they feel a perfect confi- 
dence in pronouncing it to be devoid of the 
properties of opium; but, that its adminis- 
tration for that purpose, in critical cases, 
must be attended with the greatest danger 
to the life of the patient. 

SAMUEL Jackson, 

Epwarp Lowpzer, 

‘THomas WILTBERGER. 
Philadeiphia, July, 1820. [.dm. D, Adv. 


FROM AN OLD LONDON PAPER, 


An unparalleled instance of the power 
of a horse when assisted by art, was shown 
near Croydon. ‘The Surrey iron railway 
being completed, and opened for the car- 
riage of goods all the way from Wands- 
worth to Merstham, a bet was made be- 
tween two gentlemen, that a common horse 
could draw thirty-six tons for six miles 
along the road, and that he should draw 
this weight from a dead pull, as well as 
turn it around the occasional windings of 
the road. ‘The above day was fixed on for 
the trial; and a number of gentlemen as- 
sembled near Merstham to see this extra- 
ordinary triumph of art. Twelve wagons 
loaded with stones, each wagon weighing 
above three tons, were chained together, 
and a horse taken promiscuously from the 














timber cart of Mr. Harwood was yoked | 
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into the team. He started from near the 
Fox public house, and drew the immense 
chain of wagons with apparent ease to 
near the turnpike at Croydon, a distance 
of six miles, in one hour and forty-one mi- 
nutes, which is nearly at the rate of four 
miles an hour. In the course of this time 
he stopped four times, to show that it was 
not by the impetus of the descent that the 
power was acquired—and after each stop- 
page he drew off the chain of wagons from 
a dead rest. Having gained his wager, Mr. 
Bankes, the gentleman who laid the bet, 
directed four more loaded wagons to be 
added to the cavalcade, with which the 
same horse again set off with undiminished 
power; and still further to show the effect 
of the railway in facilitating motion, he di- 


_rected the attending workmen, to the num- 
_ber of about fifty, to mount the wagons, 
and the horse proceeded without the Teast 


distress, and in truth, there appeared to be 


scarcely any limitation to the power of his 


draught. After the trial the wagons were 


taken to the weighing machine, and it ap- 
peared that the whole weight was as fol- 
_lows— 


ton. cwt. qr. 
12 Wagons, first linked together, 


weighed : : - 38 4 2 

4 Ditto, afterwards attached ° 2.2 
Supposed weight of 50 labourers 4 0 0 
Tons 55 2 6 


The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, has 
now existed upwards of half a century, and 
has expended in premiums, to promote the 
public interest, more than 50,0001. raised 


| by the voluntary subscriptions of its mem- 


bers, of whom there are about 1500. 


The essentiai oil of hops, obtained by 
distillation, and afterwards mixed with a 
small quantity of sugar, is found to be the 
best way of using that plant in brewing, 
and the most effectual method of preserv- 
ing it for years. 

; ————__} 
GEORGE IIT. 
From Silliman’s Travels (Sd edition). 


The following anecdotes concerning the 
king will illustrate his firmness, his magna- 
~— and his discernment. 

When the king was shot at,a few years 
ago, in the theatre, instead of manifesting 
any weakness or fear, he merely turned to 
a lord in waiting, and said, “Sir, please to 
go back and tell the ladies* not to come in 





* The queen and princesses who, according 
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126 GEORGE Ill. AND COLONEL TRUMBULL. 


yet, for there may be another,” and then 
quietly took his seat. 

Towards the latter part of the Ameri- 
can war, colonel Trumbull, who had borne 
arms, in a distinguished station, against the 
king, and whose father, the first governor 
‘Trumbull of Connecticut, was well known 
in England, for his very active and efficient 
support of the American revolution, came 
to London, to devote himself to painting. 
Through the indiscretion of a companion, 
he fell under suspicion of being a spy, and 
was thrown into the Tower, where he un- 
derwent a confinement of eight months, 
and much anxiety was felt for his life. Un- 
der these painful circumstances, Mr. West 
cenerously interceded with the king in per- 
son, for his young friend. 

But the anecdote is so interesting, that 
I will give it to you in colonel Trumbull’s 
own words, he having obligingly furnished 
me at my request with the following state- 
ment: 

“[ was arrested at 12 o’clock at night 
of the 19th November, 1780, in London, 
on suspicion of treason—I was then prin- 
cipally occupied in studying the art of 
painting under Mr. West. 

“He (Mr. West) well knew that his at- 
tachment to his native country gave offence 
to some individuals who were about the 
king’s person. 

“He therefore went the next morning 
early, to Buckingham house, and requested 
an audience of the king; it was granted, 
and he proceeded to state the origin and 
nature of his acquaintance with me, con- 
cluding, that whatever might have been my 
conduct in America, he could conscien- 
tiously state to his majesty, that since my 
arrival in London, the principal part of al- 
most every day had been passed under his 
roof, and indeed under his eye, in the as- 
siduous study of his profession, leaving 
little or no time for any pursuit, hostile to 
the interests of Great Britain. ; 

“The king, after a moment’s hesitation, 
made this answer: 

“*Mr. West—I have known you long; I 
have confided in you; I have never known 
you to mislead me; I therefore repose im- 
plicit confidence in this representation. 

“«This young gentleman must in the 
mean time suffer great anxiety: he is in 
the power of the law, and I cannot at pre- 
sent interfere. But go to him, and assure 
him from me, that in the worst possible 





to custom, were waiting in an adjoining room, 
and would, as a matter of course, have come in 
within a few minutes, 








legal result, he has my royal word, that his 
life is safe’” 

“Mr. West came to me with this mes- 
sage immediately, and you may well be- 
lieve that it softened essentially the rigours 
of an imprisonment of eight months.” 

If you consider who was the king’s pri- 
soner, that he was, in his view, a rebel, and 
had just come from fighting in an elevated 
station against him; that his father was a 
most active and efficient head of one of the 
most actively and inveterately rebellious 
states, I think you will allow that the 
king’s answer, which amounted to this— 
“should the courts of law condemn him to 
death, I will save his life by a pardon,” 
constitutes one of the finest passages of 
kingly history, and could never have pro- 
ceeded from a little mind. 

Another anecdote which I have from a 
source equally entitled to confidence, il- 


_lustrates the king’s sagacity and presence 


of mind. Whatever may be the merits of 
the Irish question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, it is well known, that the king has 
always stated conscientious scruples as the 
ground of refusing his countenance to the 
various projects which have been started 
for effecting this object. 

After he had in a great measure lost his 
eyesight, but before his mental powers were 
at all impaired, a new project was submit- 
ted to him, regarding Irish emancipation. 
A paper was read to him professedly con- 
taining this statement, and his royal signa- 
ture was requested and expected, but the 
document really contained very different 
things. The king immediately suspected 
that it was an attempt to impose upon him 
in consequence of his blindness; but, with- 
out discovering any suspicion, requested 
the person who had read the paper, to go 
to a certain office, and obtain another paper 
which was wanted. In the mean time, 
having got rid of this man, he requested a 
third person, who had accidentally come 
in, to be so good as to read to him again 
the paper which the first person had pro- 
fessed to read, stating that he did not quite 
understand it. He did so,and it was found 
tu be a very different thing from what it 
was stated to be, and directly contrary to 
the king’s views. 

He immediately declared, that as he 
found he could not trust his servants, he 
would no longer employ them, and with- 
out delay turned out the whole ministry 
and ordered a new one to be organized. 


The king is said, when getting into his 
carriage at Kew, to have beer overheard 
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VOTES FOR SLAVERY FROM NORTHERN STATES. 


by two Americans, while he expressed 
himself thus, to one of his ministers: “ We 
must persevere—we must persevere—it 
was by perseverance that Washington and 
Franklin carried their points.” 


Professor Silliman saw in the British 
Museum “an Egyptian pebble, which, being 
accidentally broken, discovered, on both 
faces of the fracture, a striking likeness of 
the poet Chaucer. It is a most singular 
lusus naturee. 

“Mr. Stoughton, Spanish consul at Bos- 
ton, has been so obliging as to show me a 
similar lusus naturee. It is a flint pebble, 
obtained amongst ballast stone thrown from 
a vessel at an eastern port. When broken, 
it presented two complete half heads in 
profile; all the outlines of the features, and 
hair, were perfectly distinct, and the heads 
were of a darker colour than the rest of 
the stone. What is most surprising is, that 
one face was male and the other female; 
and even the putting up of the hair was 
appropriate to the sexes: they were situated 
in the stone, face to face.” 


From the New York Daily Advertiser. 
DOUGH FACES. 

We are much gratified to learn, that public 
opinion is so uniformly against the re-election 
of the members of the present Congress, who 
sacrificed the interests, and acted diametrically 
opposite to the feelings and principles of their 
constituents, by voting for the extension of 
slavery over the new regions beyond the Missis- 
sippi, that some of them have found it expedient 
to decline the chance of a re-election, others 
have been formally notified that their future 
services will be dispensed with, and one at least 
is struggling in the deepest political agony to 
hold on to an office which he has disgraced. In 
Massachusetts, the Hon. Mr. Shaw has published 
his intention not to run for the ensuing heat. We 
hope that gentleman did not endure much heart- 
burning in the exercise of this act of self denial ; 
for we believe he would have made but a sorry 
figure had he entered the lists. In Connecticut, 
the Hon. Mr. Foot, who wandered from his duty 
from the beginning, and the Hon. Mr. Stevens, 
who began right but ended wrong, have been 
informed from the best authority, that is the fat 
of those who first made them members, that 
their race as representatives will be finished on 
the 3d of March, 1821. In Rhode Island, Mr. 
Eddy, who was also one of the deserters from 
the cause of freedom just as the final question 
was about to be taken, is called to encounter 
strong opposition on the ground of his conduct 
on that occasion. It is true, the majority of a 
caucus have numinated him, and as the world 
goes, that fact furnishes a strong presumption 
in favour of his success. But we hope better 
things of the people of that state; and shall la- 
ment very much to see them disgraced by the 
election of a man whose vote was given on the 
wrong side of that odious question. 
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In this state the trial has not commenced: 
but we have little expectation of finding a single 
individual re-elected who voted for slavery. The 
sentiment is so general, so uniform, and so strong 
in Opposition to its extension, that it will be 
matter of surprise if any slave voter is returned 
to the next Congress. 

Nor do we see any indications of a relaxation 
of feeling on this subject in the other free 
states. In the three northwestern ones, Ohio, 
Indiana, and ‘Illinois, as far as we can learn from 
their papers and other sources, the opposition 
to the extension of this national mischief gains 
rather than loses ground. 


Portep. 


From “ Poems, by Bernard Barton (a Quaker).” 
Published in London. 











STANZAS. 


We knew that the moment was drawing nigh, 
To fulfil every fearful token ; 
When the silver chord must loosen its tie, 
And the golden bowl be breken ; 
When the fountain’s vase, and the cistern’s 
wheel, 
Should alike to our trembling hearts appeal. 


And now shall thy dust return to the earth, 
Thy spirit to God who gave it; 
Yet affection shall tenderly cherish thy worth, 
And memory deeply engrave it, 
Not upon tables of brass or stone, 
But in those fond bosoms where best *twas 
known. 


Thou shalt live in mine, though thy life be fled, 
For friendship thy name shall cherish ; 

And be one of the few, and the dearly lov’d dead, 
Whom my heart will not suffer to perish ; 

Who in loveliest dreams are before me brought, 

And in sweetest hours of waking thought. 


But oh! there is one, with tearful eve, 
Whose fondest desires fail her ; 
Who indeed is afraid of that which is high, 
And fears by the way assail her; 
Whose anguish confesses that tears are vain, 
Since dark are the clouds that return afier rain ! 


May He, who alone can scatter those clouds, 
Whose love all fear dispelieth ; 

Who, though for a season his face he shrouds, 
In light and in glory dwelleth, 

Break in on that mourner’s soul, from above, 

And bid her look upwards with holy love. 


THE IVY. 


Dost thou not love in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath? 

Its glossy leaf and its silvery stem; 

Oh! dost thou not love to look on them ? 


Anddost thou not love, when leaves are greenest, 
And summer has just begun, 

When in the silence of moonlight thou leanest, 
Where giist’ning waters run, | 

To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 

The willow bend down to the sparkling stream? 
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And oh! in a lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 

Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’er thee ? 
And hast thou not felt, as thou stoods’t to gaze, 

The touching lesson such scene displays ? 


It should be thus at an age like thine: 
_And it has been thus with me; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were 
mine, 
As they never more can be: 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty where thuu dost not. 


Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant ivy had grown, 
And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its own? 


Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
As I, at thy years might do, 
Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view: 
But now I can draw, from that mould’ring tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 


O smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves not the dead? 


Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, “upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, .in the darkest of days, will be, 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee? 





For a copy of the following pathetic and ex- 
quisite effusion, breathing all the inspiration of 
poetry, and all the eloquence, with perhaps a 
little of the extravagance of love, we are indebt- 
ed to the politeness of a respected friend. We 
do not ever recollect tu have seen these lines 
before, and know not whether they had their 
origin on this, or the other side of the Atlantic. 
Perhaps some of our readers have perused them 
before, and may recognise the author. 

[.M. ¥. Statesman. 


With what a fev’rish mind do I behold 

These scenes, that witness’d oft as pure a love, 

As ever dwelt within a mortal breast : 

When she, the dear companion of my walks, 

At whose appearance nature seem’d to breathe 

New fragrance round, and wear her sweetest 
smiles, 

Would point each beauty to my raptur’d view! 

Would bid me mark, how white the hawthorn’s 
flower— 

What verdure deck’d the lawn beneath our feet— 

How gay the poplars, and amidst their green 

Ilow pensive did the cedar’s hues appear— 

With what a majesty the setting sun 

Cast his mild radiance on the winding stream, 

Whose scarcely ruffled breast, inverted, shew’d 

The various trees, that on its borders grew— 

And each light cloud, that high in eter sail’d. 








| 
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POETRY. 


How sweet the robin trill’d his am’rous lay, 

How sweet the wood-dove coo’d unto her mate, 

And then when she had caught my wand’ring 
eyes, 

Turn’d from the charms, which nature spread 
around, 

To gaze on those a thousand times more dear, 

How has she hid her face upon my breast, 

And said, she ne’er should make me nature’s 
lover! 

Ah! who could see her, and not nature love ? 

Oh! she could bend me to her every will— 

My soul’s emotions all were in her power; 

And yet so gently did she bear her sway, 

She never form’d a wish that was not mine. 


I had known many, whom the thoughtless world 
Would call more fair, more beautiful than she ; 
But never had my eyes beheld the face, 

Which more express’d that evenness of soul, 
That meek, sweet temper, which is ever pleas’d, 
When it can give delight; that mind inform’d 
By reason’s precepts, candid, and sincere ; 
That breast, by every gentle passion sway’d, 
The throne, of virtue, innocence, and truth, 
And all the mental charms by which the sex 
Can make this world a paradise to man. 

Loft have looked upon her angel eyes, 

To see sweet fancy sporting in their beams! 
Have look’d until unutterable love 

Has swell’d the tear of transport in my own. 

I could not help it—lI ne’er think on her, 

But what my eyes are tenants to my will, 

And play the infant 





Here we stray’d: 

How strongly mem’ry paints upon my heart 
That dear, dear glance, which first betray’d her 

love! 
How widely different was her love from mine! 
For though withsuch a warmth her bosom glow’d, 
That she has oftentold me, she would die, 
If that would but insure my happiness; 
Yet was it mild as is the solar ray, 
In that soft season when the plastic hand 
Of nature moulds for Amalthea’s horn 
Her embryo fruits, and scatters wild her flowers. 
Mine was the ardour of the mid-day blaze, 
When on the torrid regions Phebus pours 
His fervid beams, and nature burns around. 


Here I have plucked the wild flower for her 
breast, 

And thought the simple blossom of the thorn, 

Plac’d there, more lovely than the garden rose, 

And sweeter than the violet of the vale. 

Yet—why I know not—I would sometimes feel, 

As if these flowers should not be suffered there; 

They might from her lov’d bosom steal its snows, 

Orrob her balmy breath of half its sweets; 

And I have taken them unknown to her, 

And torn their leaves, and strewed them in her 
walks: 

And once—such fancies fill a lover’s brain— 

pw that e’er their warning should be true! 

I thought I heard a dying flowret say— 

“Beware rash youth! these gusts of passion 
rule : 

“ Torn from her breast my fate may yet be thine.” 
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